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Some Things Go Right 


It is Emerson who tells us that the law of 
V. compensation runs.through Nature, and it 
is true that even war is not all loss. Some¬ 
thing is gained from this b'itter agony of the 
human race. , • • , . 

No man can count our losses., No man can 
measure the sufferings the Nazis have in¬ 
flicted on the World. Nor can any man estim¬ 
ate our gains, for only history will know 
.whether our 1 generation will be purified by 
,the_ fires through, which, it is passing. But 
for all of us there is the great consolation 
that lives are .ennobled by sorrow and that 
nations.are uplifted by sacrifice. 

For all of us the sustaining.power in these 
days is the.'. consciousness that' we are 
marching to the Better Days. Life would b6 a 
bitter mockery if there were not deep in our 
hearts the faith that a great evil is. passing 
from. tlie world, and- that we can see the 
gate of the Promised Land that will open for 
our children. Not so -far off are some of the 
gains we may count against the loss. ' . 

The Mutiny Against Mankind 

If we begin with the gain that is nearest 
and clearest it is plain that we are building 
up, as never before,' the strong foundations 
of a better-understanding among all freedom-, 
loving peoples. The 1 revolt of two great 
nations. East -and West, has-been like 
'mutiny against mankind. Not one, but two, - 
in Twelve have betrayed us at this Crucifixion 
of Civilisation, but never has the rest of the 
world been so sure of its friends, so conscious ■ 
of its foes.' Evil has unmasked itself, and the 
powers of darkness'are naked before our eyes. 

' We have only to think for a moment to 
realise the change that lias come over our. 
-thoughts.of China, the first nation to raise 
its hand against Aggression. Who does not 
feel brother to every.Chinese on earth today ?'. 
The number of the Chinese people is so great 
that there is one for every’family on earth, 
and they are all y/itli us. Their dream.is ours, 
and their heroic spirit has linked them to us 
for all time. 

Jt has been so with Russia.; In the fires of 

Stalingrad, if nowhere els-s, lias been, 
wrought an unbreakable bond of friendship be¬ 
tween the brave Russian people and the great 
Democracies. Outcasts no more, they will 
be in the front line of the Brotherhood that . 
will save the world. And, of course, it lias 
been so with our American cousins. Cplumbus, 

■ discovered them in 1492 ; in 1942, after much 
misunderstanding, they have discovered us. 
The Reunion of the English-Speaking Race , 
is the greatest gain of all, for with enslaved 
Europe set free we shall march, with Russia, 
China, and the great federation of small 
nations, to a world of equal justice, equal 
opportunity, equal hope. If we divide the 
world into twelve parts, ten parts are with 
us and only two have betrayed us. 

No Neutrality 

The friendship that will hold, us together 
in peace is based on the stern discovery of 
the war—that there, is no Neutrality between 
good and evil. We must all unite against the . 
neighbour who would poison us.. There was 
growing up, even in our own country, the idea 
that there was something, after all, in the 
Fascist. business, but the idea has been 
scotched and killed, and from Pole to Pole 
men know that unless this spirit is crushed 


like a snake it will devour us all. The unity 
of, the world against the Axis idea is a gain 
that nothing but war could have achieved. 

We have all learned the lesson that Peace 
is not enough. We came as near as a great 
nation dare to trying to live by Peace alone. 
Never in history had so great a Power so 
small a force to protect it as the British 
Empire had when the challenge came in 
IQ39- We have paid the price in life and 
death, but we have learned that nations 
do not live by peace alone but by the strength 
that resists evil. - W r e must be strong if we 
would be free in a world where evil is not 
overcome. Faith without works is dead. 
Peace without her armour is broken. 

Rights and Duties . . 

And within our own house we have learned 
many things that will make the house a 
happier place to live in. We have all begun 
.to realise at last that those who are born 
on our soil have a duty to our country. We 
are not here to pester the earth like weeds, 
or flit .like butterflies. We have a civic and a 
national debt to pay, arid no rights until .we 
have done our duty. 

Jr is curious to see the eagerness of all 
parties to produce great education schemes 
in a country where, education has been a 
shuttlecock so long.. Our chijdren are to have 
their chance at last, No more'are they to be 
thrown into the street at 13 or 14, bewildered 
atoms of humanity buffeted about the 
world. They are to stay at school till they are 
'16, and to be educated till.they are 18. They 
are to have camp schools. They are to be 
taught that faith in God is as necessary as 
faith in chemistry. They are to be given a 
sense of their relation to the State. 

It is fine also to see that we are healthier 
as a nation than we have ever been before, 
all of us better and happier for having some¬ 
thing to do. Never were so many working ; 
never were they so well. Our children are 
growing taller and stronger in the country. 
We are distributing food more wisely, pro¬ 
ducing n\ore milk and giving it free to any 
child at school. Our old folk are better off, 
and thousands of them are so well that they 
are back at work again. 

Good Things 

We are getting together more, eating 
together, singing together, mixing every¬ 
where, wearing'the same clothes, sharing tiie 
same troubles. Who can exaggerate the 
possibility of the factory canteen, the lunch- 
hour concert, the welfare officers everywhere, 
and now the factory padre ? There will 
always be somebody to listen to a man’s 
small troubles and help him out of a hole. 

W E fire finding out that the machine and 
the .factory are not everything, and our 
minds have, gone Back to the Land. Never 
was a wiser feeling about agriculture in this 
country. We have more than halved our 
dependence-on other countries for our food. 
We have lifted up the heart of the farmer. 
We have made it certain that never again 
will our countryside be left neglected. 
Industry, like Peace, is not enough; it 
must go hand in hand with Agriculture— 
.the factory and the farm, twin pillars' of our 
nation’s strength. 

We have discovered that it is possible to 
control the necessities of life and distribution 
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The parachute jumper in this picture is a girl who 
tests the parachutes as they leave the American 
factory where other girls make and pack them 


Continued from the previous column - ' 
fairly. We have widened the basis 
of taxation by spreading higher 
wages among the people. We 
have brought millions of working 
people into a new sense of 
responsibility to the nation. 

YWk have opened our eyes to the 
social crime of Waste. We 
are beginning to realise that the 
proper use of it will save us 
millions or hundre'ds of millions 
of pounds.- We are learning to be 
satisfied with simple things, and 
it may be hoped that we shall 
learn before long how dangerous 
a hold our luxuries have upon us. 

One by one all things go, yet 
our three national luxuries keep 
us still in their grip. We are 
willing that it should be so, for 
on Drink we spend £400,000,000, 
on Tobacco £300,000,000, on 


Gambling perhaps £100,000,000 a 
year. The tragedy of it stands 
out for us, but the warning is 
plain and the lesson is here for all 
to learn. ■ 

Qne other gain stands out in..the 
welter and wreckage of the 
War. We have lost much of our 
heritage, but, if something good 
has gone in the raining of death 
from the skv, far more have we 
lost that was bad. Never was a 
Government bold enough to 
wipe out our slums and pull down 
our ugly places because it was 
monstrous that they should exist. 
At last an enemy has done it 
for -us, and the way is opened 
up for us to build in our ruined 
wilderness towns and cities fair 
to see, for a people, still fit, still 
resolute, still equal to the time. 

Arthur Mee 
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The Friendly Savage in 
the Hour of Need 

ipENERAL Blamey has been telling Australia how splendidly the 
.'people of Papua have been serving the Australian troops 
fighting in the wilderness of the Owen Stanley Range, where the 
Australians are throwing the Japs back. 

spirit and the kindly government, 
of the late Governor, Sir Hubert' 
Murray, who always believed 
that the best way of treating his 
people was to regard them as 
friends. He used to walk about 
among them unarmed, and even 
in wild and isolated villages 
would sit down with them for a 
chat.' He knew that he could do 
anything with these folk once hq 
had won their friendship. 

This he managed to do even 
with thieves and murderers, fob 
well he knew that under their 
• wild exterior these men were 
really decent and friendly at 
heart. So. after a period of 
discipline and training, he 
turned many criminals into police 
constables and sent them out 
into villages to maintain order. 

- Nearly all the-men he trusted in 
that way proved worthy of his 
trust; we have already told in 
the G N how - the village fflur- 
■ derer was turned into the village 
policeman. 

Now. 'that war has come to 
their country the Papuans know 
who their friends are,, and are 
treating our people with kind¬ 
ness and sympathy. 


This range of mountains in 
south-eastern Papua has always 
been considered impassable. No 
army, it was thought, could ever 
scale its grim precipices or - bore 
through the entanglements of its 
vast jungles; 

But the Japanese have , proved 
that nothing is impassable in 
modem warfare. These savage 
little men burrowed their way 
through the mountain jungles, 
and the fighting has been grim 
and no quarter given. , 

In this situation the kindness 1 
and help of the Papuan people - 
has been of 'tremendous assist¬ 
ance to the Australian troops. 
Driven back from the coast, 
many of the people have made 
their homes in the mountains in 
order to be ready to help the 
Australian wounded. 

General Blamey has told of 
Papuans rescuing wounded men 
and sitting up all night with 
them, then carrying them down 
through the mountains to the 
base camps. . It has been dan¬ 
gerous work, but the response has 
been just what would be ex¬ 
pected of.these friendly Papuans 
—made friendly by the. generous 


A Cockney’s Masterpiece 


_^mong the best exhibitions of 
pictures which .London has 
seen since the war, those of the 
capital's Civil Defence workers 
rank high. Wardens, -fire-fighters, 
fire-watchers, rescue experts, and 
ambulance drivers, all are in¬ 
cluded in the ranks of the excel¬ 
lent artists who are now offering 
Londoners the seventh of their 
shows at the Cooling Galleries 
in Bond Street. 

But when • the Lord Mayor 
opened the exhibition he was 
confronted by an unusual “pic¬ 
ture,” and not the only peculiar 
one, for on this occasion, for the 
first time, the Givi} Defence 
workers included a number of 
Old Masters in their offering. 
This, however, was a New 
Master. 1 : 

Very new; even by 'modernist 
standards, for it was hardly what 
an ordinary visitor would call a 
picture at all. In fact, it was a 
huge frame studded with the 
most quaint collection of orna¬ 
ments. 

The man who made it is a 
dear old fellow from the East 
End, Paul Martin. A patriot, 
proud of 'his native country 
and of his 'native city (which 
he is helping so gallantly to 
defend), Mr Martin calls -his 
picture “A Cavalcade of British 
History.” - Its main feature -is 29 
small clocks, each showing the 
time in a different British 
Colony at a fixed hour by Green¬ 
wich time. Around each clock 
he has printed in white letters 
the chief products of the colony 
concerned. 

But there are other ornaments 
in the frame. There is a circle 
of 12 - painted medallions, with 
suitable inscriptions, one of our 
King, one of Wren, one of Well¬ 
ington,, one of Dick Whittington, 
and others. There are also e'ight 


green-topped bosses inscribing 
the contributions- to the welfare 
of the world made by Caxton, 
Newton, Watt, Faraday, Row¬ 
land Hill, Captain Oates, and Mr 
Lloyd-George. The 18th century 
Earl of Derby comes in because 
he .“founded the world’s greatest 
race in 1780.” A strange claim 
to greatness, some may think. 

But Paul Martin. must be 
allowed, his little fancy. He is 
a true East-Ender, one of the 
type which, this time two years 
ago, made the name of Cockney 
an honour in the eyes of all men 
everywhere. 

And his "picture ” is far more 
like a picture than many exhibits 
which we haye seen offered to us 
- in London galleries, in the name 
(may it . be’ forgiven!) of 
“modern art,” in those sorry 
years between wars when this 
country had yet to find her real 
soul of greatness, and rubbish 
passed muster for art as well - as 
literature, music, and drama. 

The Mind is 
Full of Pictures 

St Dunstah’s carries on with its 
noble work in making the lives 
oj blind men cheerful and useful. 
There is something fine in this 
passage which ive take from its 
27th annual report. 

All who, are blinded in the ser¬ 
vice of the Empire may come to 
StDunstan’s to learn to be blind. 

There the fear of blackness dis¬ 
appears, the mind is full of pic-: 
tures of the people they are with. 
The world is not dark but bright 
with activity, ambition, and 
hope. Economic fear is banished, 
for they learn that they, too, can 
follow a profession or handi— 
.craft and thus contribute 
materially toward their own and 
their family's fortune. 


Little News 
Reels 

gpHE Turkish journalists . who 
have visited this country in 
their reports home express sur¬ 
prise at the smiling, cheerful 
faces of London people as they 
go about their business, and 
stress how the British have 
drawn strength and energy from 
the terrible ordeal of war. 

Sir Samuel Joseph has been 
elected as the next . Lord Mayor of 
London; he served through the 
last war. 

JJhiE British flag no longer flies 
over the small islet of Patos 
in the Bay 'of Paria, near. 
Trinidad; the island has been 
given to Venezuela “as a result 
of a desire to meet the wishes of 
a friendly neighbour.” . 

' Boys .and girls over 15 are being 
asked to help the Post Office with . 
the Christmas malls. 

Eleven special trains were run 
by the L M S with 82,071 bags of 
mail for prisoners of war. 

iJ^hree Boy Brigaders have 

been awarded Diplomas for' 
Gallant Conduct for their work 
while acting as fire-guards at 
Great Yarmouth Church. 

A dear old lady was heard to 
murmur recently that' the 
American Army must be very poor 
because the'soldiers' jackets and 
trousers do not always match. 

Ocean-going' ships being built 
in Kansas have to make a 2000- 
mile voyage down the Missouri 
and the Mississippi before they 
reach the sea. 

The year's harvest of all crops 
in America has -this year been 
greater than in any previous year. 

Three missionaries of the 
Church of England have ' been 
killed in New Guinea. 

■ The Nazis have arranged that 
if Europe' starves the Germans 
shall starve last, arid that the 
conquered countries shall be 
made to feed the German army. 

Scout and Guide 
News Reel 

Ccout James Eden o'f Ardwick, 

* Manchester, has been highly 
commended for his attempt to 
rescue a woman trapped in her 
bombed home. He spent seven 
hours helping among the 
wreckage. 

Worcester Scouts have made 
with material 'from bombed houses, 
a number of toys for children in 
war nurseries. 

A South Wales Troop, started 
only last March, has raised £220 
for Cardiff Royal Infirmary. 

Wolf Cubs of the 19th Burton 
Pack have received a letter of 
thanks from Mrs Churchill for 
£3 which they sent for her Aid- 
to-Russia Fund, having raised 
the, money by waste-paper 
collection. 

'J'he Princess Royal has bought 
Christmas cards at , the 
Guide Shop in Buckingham 
Palace Road. 

The Director of the W R N S 
took the salute at a muster of 
London Sea Rangers in Kensing¬ 
ton Gardens. 

THINGS SEEN 

Four firemen with three 
ladders - rescuing a , cat driven 
terrified on to a roof in Cornwall 
during a raid. 

Old rubber boots burning on a 
rubbish fire in a Kent liopper- 
camp. 
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The Gold Braid of 
St Pancras 


Jt is not only in fuel that the 
little economies are so im¬ 
portant, and .so often forgotten. 
That is why we note with 
pleasure the latest rule made by 
the council of St Pancras. 

Like other municipalities, St 
Pancras provides its. doorkeeper 
and inquiry-office staff with 
handsome uniforms of the best 
material, such stuff as a tailor's 
dreams are made of, not to men¬ 
tion the gold braid. 

* Now comes the' order that 
these fine uniforms are no longer' 
for everyday wear, but must be 
kept for civic functions; and as 
civic functions are few and far' 
between 'in- these .days the- 
uniforms will be seldom seen. 

When peace comes and civic 
functions are resumed, we' hope 
the citizens of St Pancras will . 
turn out and give a very special 


cheer to the Mayor and 
Councillors, Town Clerk and 
Beadle, and the porters, all re¬ 
splendent in the uniforms they 
have kept so - handsomely even 
though they may have been dry- 
cleaned. 

This war, and particularly the 
raids on London, has made many 
a hero of many a local public 
servant. It has roused purely 
local pride and patriotism in a 
way v - hich only one man has 
ever envisaged. He was G. K. 
Chesterton,' and his famous fan¬ 
tasy The Napoleon of ■ Notting 
Hill drew. a stirring picture of 
how men might fight for the 
honour and safety of their 
borough. 

• They have done so in all parts 
of our beloved country. The 
uniform of St Pancras is nothing 
to smile at today. 


That Better World 


Here are some things said 
by Ministers on our hopes 
for the future : 

Mr R. S. Hudson, Minister oj 
Agriculture: . ' 

I do not believe that we shall 
find real-happiness again until we 
are. all of us able to function in a 
more balanced way in three 
dimensions, in body, soul, and 
spirit. . 

Speaking of agriculture Mr 
Hudson went on: 

By restoring confidence to this 
industry we not only create a 
market on our own doorstep, but 
we shall build a new rural civilis¬ 
ation, the conditions out of which 


country people will create their 
own civilisation, developing from 
their own roots. 

Mr R. A. Butler, President of 
the Board of Education, de¬ 
clared: ■ 

This is an ag'e of planning. 
What is wanted is spontaneous 
cooperation towards a better 
society by . individuals with 
imagination, enterprise, and a 
strong' sense, of responsibility. For 
these qualities in their highest 
degree, we must lock largely to 
the universities..the power houses 
of freedom, and to a great .en¬ 
largement of the present network ' 
of adult education centred round 
them. 


Using the Odd Hours For the War 


Jt is some months since we sug¬ 
gested, that some way should 
be found of using the work of 
that vast number of people who 
could spare a few hours a day in 
their homes or in a hall. There 
must be plenty of work (not- 
urgent), which could be done in 
this way and could be collected 
at regular periods. We ealeu-' 
lated last May that 50 hours of 
labour a day in ten thousand 
towns and villages would equal 
50,000 people working ail the 
time—a vast sum of labour lost. 

. We now understand that one 


big firm in Middlesex has carried 
out. this idea by organising 100 
women of all classes in a small 
suburb nnd arranging for them 
to travel on cycle or on foot and 
work in mornings or afternoons, 
either free or for ordinary wages. 
A brief training put them right, 
and the idea caught on rapidly, 
. the result being that a great deal 
of -work is being done with labour 
hitherto wasted because nobody 
had troubled to harness it. It is, 
as we were saying the other day, 
wonderful what you can do if 
you try. . 


The Master and His Boys 


Jn a quiet and beautiful village 
of Sussex a headmaster has 
been laid to rest with 28 of his 
boys, all in one grave. They loved 
each- other- and in their death 
they are not divided. 

The school (a council school 
f<5r boys)' was wrecked by Nazi 
assassins diving from the air, and 
scores-of children were buried in 
the ruins. One woman teacher 
saved her class by standing 
against a wall with them, the 
wall remaining intact. But 29 
boys and three adults were killed. 
The headmaster was Charles 
Stephenson, • and with him 
another teacher shared the 
common grave. Miss Charlotte 
Marshall. Mr Stephenson .had 
.been for 17 years in the village, 
and was Scoutmaster and 
organist and friend of all. 

This village has done ho harm 
to anybody. These boys and their 


master hated no' one. But they 
have been sacrificed to the Nazi 
lust for power and the insane 
worship of a madman by the - 
German nation. The day will 
come when they will be remem¬ 
bered in the rejoicings of a clean, 
free world over the conquest of 
the powers of. darkness. 

Walk Left 

We are glad to see that South- 
gate is making an effort to stop 
the confusion of walking on the 
pavement. It is conducting a 
Walk Left campaign and is paint¬ 
ing the advice in 400 places on 
the pavements of the town. 

By walking left we not only 
face the traffic and avoid the 
danger of stepping off the kerb 
in front of a vehicle, but avoid 
also the hundreds of collisions 
always occurring among walkers.- 
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Pooling Vital Supplies Never Say You Can’t The Old Boys of the City 


^he ample supply of fats and 
oils, both for use as food and 
as materials for peace : and war, is 
of the greatest importance, and 
special attention is being given 
to it by the Combined Food 
Board set up to safeguard the 
situation. 

It is now announced • that 
Britain and America will pur¬ 
chase all ayailable supplies of 
oils and fats in the world’s 
markets, pool them, and allocate 
them among the United Nations 
according to their needs. 


GRATITUDE 


In America there are far 
greater domestic supplies of fat 
than in this country. A short¬ 
age of fats is for us severe, for in 
time of peace we have to buy 95 
per cent from abroad. Our need 
in war is very serious, and our 
basic civilian ration is only eight 
ounces per week. 

Here we get a hint of what the 
future holds in the distribution 
of the world's wealth. The details 
will be difficult, but, under' the 
Atlantic Charter, the thing will 
be accomplished. 


Among the “Things Said ” 
which may well find a place in 
the CN are some words to 
students by a lady who had been 
telling them that every student 
anxious to be of use in winning 
the war must be eager to solve 
any problem that comes along, 
and concluding: “There are 
people who are never interested 
in solving problems. The reason 
is that they never outgrow the' 
childhood complaint of saying ‘ I 
can’t,’ which is another way of 
saying ‘ I won’t try.’ ” 


W E noted with pleasure that 
attention was drawn, the 
other day to the “old boys with' 
the red bands ” who have now 
become quite a familiar sight in 
the streets of the City of London. 

They are telegraph messen¬ 
gers, recruited at the age of 60, 
or nearly 70, because the boys of 
16 and 17 have other things to 
do. They have no uniform, only 
the red band on the sleeve to 
mark their calling. They cannot 
run, but they ran.and do trot 
about their work. Did our mes- 


Nobody in these islands knows 
better than London’s East 
Euders the meaning of the word 
Blitz. 

In the Mile End Road, not 
long ago, a loudspeaker an¬ 
nouncement was toeing made 
from a Ministry of Information 
car. It concerned a ceremony 
about to take place in Stepney 
commemorating' the deeds of the 
gallant few in September 1940; 
and as the speaker ’ ended ■ his 
reference - to the boys of the 
RAF an elderly 1 road sweeper- 
stepped up to toe car," handed 
over two sixpences, and walked 
away without a word! ' ' 

The recipient did what he felt 
sure the donor intended: he sent 
the shilling to the RAF Bene- 
' volent Fund. - . 

JAPANESE BEETLES 

Japanese beetles are swarming. 
all over the big. Power . Dam at' 
Cenowingo between s Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, unnumbered 
hosts of them swarming in clouds 
between there and the Atlantic 
Coast, and borne in mass flights 
towards the dam. 

These beetles. breeding in 
August, and the broods beginning 
to fly, are spreading the fungus 
which we know as the Dutch Elm 
disease among trees. It is 
wrongly named, for the fungus 
that destroys the trees did not 
come originally from the Nether¬ 
lands, but from Central Europe. 

MISS POTTS 

We are glad to know she is safe 
home again after her thrilling 
adventure. 

She is Muriel Potts, who is not 
yet three. She lives in Keighley, 
and one day recently she climbed 
on a bus, rode to Leeds, and, 
having spent a night in a 
Children’s Home, was taken 
back to her mother. She. had a 
black kitten in her arms, a little 
waif she had found when she 
herself- was lost. 

THE LOST MILK 

A surgeon at* the Veterinary 
Conference sajd that 200 million 
gallons of milk; are lost annually 
as a result of cattle disease in 
Britain. “Farm. livestock has 
been decimated by disease, and a 
serious menace to human health 
has resulted from bad food and 
milk.” 


Holiday Camp in Lakeland 

A pickaback ball game in a YMCA camp at Windermere, where more than a thousand 
boys from industrial districts have spent a happy holiday this year 


50,000 HARVESTERS 

The Minister ’ of Agriculture is 
so pleased with the work done by 
harvesting children this year that 
he is considering their increase.* 
It is hoped that a'Children’s Land 
Army of 50,000 may be planned 
for next year. 

The increase in the past has 
been remarkable. In 1940 about 
8,000 boys and girls helped with 
the harvest; in 1941 about 
12,000; this year-20,000, Camping 
accommodation for the children 
may be extended to well into 
September. 

CANADA’S GRANARY 

The reports from.Canada tell of 
a magnificent harvest of grain 
which means both bread and meat 
for the Allied cause. There is 
corn.for the miller and corn for 
animals. 

To take one item alone, Canada 
in 1943 is to supply us - with 
675,000,000 lbs of bacon, which 
means an increase of 75,000,000 
lbs. The Dominion is to breed 
more pigs. ' Canada will also be 
able to release beef for the United 
States, and America in turn will 
ship more beef to Great Britain. 


CATHEDRALS & SHACKS the scarecrow 


A Tough Story 


II ERE is a tall story, yet true, 
from the Pittsburg steel 
■rolling mills. 

A special kind of armour plate 
was ordered by one of the 
Allies, and the., formula for 
making it accompanied the 
order. It was fulfilled, and the 
steel was prepared; but it was so 
hard and so tough that when it 
came to the .rolling mill the huge 


steel rollers could not cope with, 
it. They reduced the rollers to 
quarter speed, but it was the 
rollers that gave-way, not the 
steel. Finally, to save the 
machinery before the last pair 
of rollers cracked, the mill had 
to be .stopped while all the 
engineers and “metallurgists 
combined to find the right way to 
tackle the tough job. 


The President of the Archi¬ 
tectural Association .(Mr Arthur 
W. Kenyon) declares that there 
is room in Greater London for all 
who live and work there, and still 
room for open spaces. 

He pleads for consideration for 
cathedral cities and- seaside 
towns, the custodians of which 
have- net always taken care of 
their trusts. Never again should 
cathedrals be smothered by un-. 
worthy structures or seaside 
towns become fouled by shacks 
and bungalows. Those who have 
control of such things should be 
capable of bearing so.great a 
responsibility. 

Our Wooden 
Walls 

In a little Devon shipbuilding 
yard small coastal fighting-craft 
arc still being built for the Navy. 

These af(? wooden motor gun¬ 
boats and motor launches. . An 
old man of 75 works with his 
grandson aged 25. One workman 
is a descendant of one cf 
Nelson’s coxswains, and' the 
ancestors of most of these men 
built ships for Drake when he 
sailed out to meet the Armada, 

These coastal boats must be 
quick in answering to the helm; 
they must be light and of 
shallow draft; hence they are 
made of wood, which takes up 
the unusual strains and stresses. 
It is said that nothing has been 
found to replace the old-time 
tools of the shipyards of long 
ago. 


A. Yorkshire allotment holder, 
pestered by hosts of birds pecking 
nt his fruits apd vegetables, con¬ 
structed a very amusing scare¬ 
crow in the form of Hitler, with 
face, moustache, lock of hair, and 
so on. 

But instead of scaring the birds 
his scarecrow attracted all the 
children of the neighbourhood, 
who soon gathered and pelted it 
with bottles, stones, and all sorts 
of missiles, so that the owner of 
tile plot had to spend many hours 
clearing up the accumulation of 
broken glass and stones. 

Our Yorkshireman will in future 
have to put up a more conven¬ 
tional scarecrow on his allotment. 

THE TANK MEETS THE 
TEAPOT 

Beware of the strong tea in 
the Y.M C A tea-car! One of 
these cars in Yorkshire has run 
into an army tank— and has had 
to pay 30 shillings for damaging 
the tank! 


, senger-boys ever run, save per¬ 
haps to a football match or a 
film? ’ • ■ 

These old boys take their work 
seriously, for they know how im¬ 
portant it is. They are 1 drawn 
from all ranks of life. Some 
were shopkeepers and clerks in 
their younger days, some were 
authors, actors, or professional 
men. Ail were retired, but all 
were willing when the call came 
for service. These elderly tele¬ 
graph “ lads ” are. happier now 
than' they have ever been in 
their lives. 

Their wages are not high, their 
hours arc not short, but they 
give every ounce of willingness 
and energy which is theirs, and 
the 'City, smiling as they pass by, 
is Tightly proud of them. 

SACCHARINE IS SAFE 

• - i 

It having been stated that 
saccharine is ■ harmful to 
children, a denial has been 
issued by the Diabetic Associa¬ 
tion which has fully investigated 
the - matter and declares that 
saccharine is not absorbed by the' 
body at all and cannot 'possibly, 
do harm. It is safe for all, and 
no one need hesitate.to use it. 

THE GLASS STOVE 

The glass stove is on the way. 
Already the glass-makers have 
provided the kitchen stove with a 
glass door: and how some stoves 
have a..similar glass, top. A later 
invention to save metal is to line 
the Inner walls with glass, and 
this is already being followed by 
a heat-strengthened plate glass 
for the inside back wall of the 
stove with a translucent panel. 

The invention Is already on the 
American market, and the glas:- 
makers are promising an all-glass 
stove very * soon to help win the 


SALUTE 

A friend who is 39 expects to 
be in the Army very shortly. He 
Will be a private, and should he 
meet, his late office boy he will 
find himself saluting a lieutenant. 

THE 200-INCH EYE . 
CLOSES 

For the duration of the war 
the great '200-inch telescope on 
Mount Falomar, California, has 
been put into moth-balls. All the 
mounting and machinery has 
been completed and is ready to 
begin the search for newer 
worlds, but the 200-inch mirror, 
the eye of the telescope, still 
requires a year’s work to make it 
perfect'. Perfection ' for the 
mirror means an accuracy on its 
surface represented by the 
millionth of an .inch, and this 
will take a year's further effort 
to ensure. The astronomers, 
agreeing with President Roose¬ 
velt, have decided that their 
skilled artificers are more needed 
for other work just now. 


Scattering Broken Glass 


jY motorist tells us that, motor¬ 
ing somewhere' in England 
not long ago, he shuddered as he 
saw a lorry, laden with broken 
glass, dropping parts of its 
dangerous burden as it rattled 
along the road.- Soon afterwards 
he met an enormous RAF 
vehicle mounted on tyres of 
nightmare size. This mighty 
carrier and our correspondent’s 
lit tie car were almost abreast 
when suddenly came a report as 


of a bomb falling. The RAF 
vehicle had driven plump on 'to 
•the" jagged half of a broken 
bottle and the glass had gone 
through the tyre, bursting it. 

Such tyres cost scores of 
pounds. A little more care with 
the load of broken glass would- 
have prevented the spillings and 
so have saved money and pre¬ 
cious rubber, to say nothing of 
the risk to life and property the 
mischief caused. 
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Winter is l-cumen In 


WHY? 

[ ord Woolton is not to ration 
beer. As beer is not a food 
it is curious that the decision 
should be left to the Ministry of 
Food. The Board of Education’s 
official syllabus on Alcohol says: 

Beer, wine, and spirits arc not 
of real use to its because they 
cannot matte its grow, nor keep 
the body from -wearing away, and 
they cannot make us strong or 
warm. They are unable to nourish 
the body. 

Odd that all our foods should 
be rationed and that the stuff on 
which we spend most of all 
should be as plentiful as in peace. 

War in the Air 

’T'en-year-Tony, admonished 
for making even more noise 
than usual, informed his father 
triumphantly that he was swat¬ 
ting flies and had brought down • 
eleven, with three probables.. 

Three Cheers For 
the Merchant Navy 

In our postbag this week we find 
this from an editor at Cape Town : 

J receive the C X regularly 
through the newsagent here. 
Mails are erratic nowadays, and, 
do you know, one of the January 
numbers of the C N only reached 
us last week. It came with some 
July numbers I The arrival of 
this issue means that every copy 
of the C N has reached us safely 
during the war. Three cheers for 
the Merchant Xavy. 

rp 

What Do We Get_ 
For It? 

a time when wc cannot have 
a handful of grain for our 
hens and have to kill chickens for 
which wc gave 15 s apiece, many 
people are' asking themselves 
whether the country is getting 
full value for the seven hundred 
and eighty thousand tons of grain 
which the brewers and distillers 
have had in a twelvemonth. 

Tlie Countryman 
© - 

JUST Ay IDEA 


Jn these days we are all very 
concerned about our food 
supply. We live on an island, 
and, having systematically 
neglected to cultivate inten¬ 
sively our fertile land, havp for 
years been dependent for a 
great part of our food on 
distant countries. 

But our enemies are en¬ 
deavouring to starve us, and 
in the face of their efforts to 
sink our merchant vessels it- is 
by no means an easy task to 
feed our people.' Yet by the 
mighty efforts of our farmers, 
\ye are approaching a condition 
when, with our belts well 
tightened', we shall become self- 
supporting, and able to defy 
Hitler to do his worst to our 
food supply. In ancient pre¬ 
historic days things were, very 
different; then every man was 
a hunter, and depended on him¬ 
self for sustenance. Neither he 
nor his animal associates'had 
any Lord Wodlton to look after 
them. > 


ficient food gatherers or death is 
their portion, and extinction 
takes place when, by reason of 
some disability (advancing age, 
failing eyesight, and other 
things) their prey evades them. 
It is at this autumn time of the 
year that certain animals begin 
to hoard up food for the coming 
winter when conditions' are 
often ruthless and hard on. the 
animal creation. The squirrels 
are great providers in this way, 
though it - is said they some¬ 
times appear to forget where 
they have placed their hoards. 

Jn medieval times a great 
, slaughtering of beasts took 
place late in the year and the 
meat was salted down to pro¬ 
vide food for the oncoming 
winter. We appear to be 
moving back to older conditions 
and to be faced with disaster if 
we do not face up to the fact 
that we must be self-support¬ 
ing. For too long we have 
lived artificially, and now, like 


, Such is the case with animals the animals, we must learn to 
today; they are ■ either pro- stand on our own feet. 

The Old SVIen’s. Gardens 

By Our London-Lad 

J^oxdom to a London lad is a But of all the gardens wc 
Garden City ; even in the like best those which are called 


heart of it' a tree is always in 
sight, and the purple willow 
herb is springing up amid the 
rubble, to show that London 
is taking it. 

Some famous gardens bloom 
in-my patch of' it. There is 
the "ancient Physic.Garden, al¬ 
most the last left in England, 
where the plants and herbs 
are all laid out in the Linnean 
Orders Sir Hans Sloanc, the 
friend of Captain Cook, knew ; 
and there is the Old English 
Garden, much visited by Cana¬ 
dians and Americans, who, when 
they admire its lovely flowering 
borders or the lily pond set 
amid the dahlias aiid the 
Michaelmas daisies, are un- 


Has it occurred to you that use -.. varyingly told by the gardener, 
fulness is the rent we pay for our “ Ah, but you should have seen 
room in the world ? it a fortnight ago.” 


Under the Editor's Table 


Jhe' reading public 
■ takes some finding 
in these days.. Lost in 
a book, no doubt. 

0 

JJiiere is a story in 
’ bananas, says a 
writer. One you can 
swallow ?. 

0 

Land girls, have been 
working round the 
clock. Surely ' more 
useful in the fields. 

' 0 . 

yf MAN says his suit has 
had a long career. 
A nd has come to a ‘ 
turning-point. 


Peter Puck . 
Wants to Know 



If we should 
scuttle our coal 
fires 


M ex’s socks are to 
be shorter. , But 
they can stiii be pulled 
up. ’ 

- - 0 . , 

]"HE modern poet who 
says he .can :write 
Or-pocm on anything- is 
fortunate during the 
paper shortage. 

0 - 

A GARDENER Says 
that to save peas 
. for setting you should 
put pods in a hag and 
heat them. Our nur¬ 
seryman says his can’t 
he beaten. 


the Old Men’s Gardens. They 
are next to a lawn that has 
been cut and rolled longer 
than any of the old men can 
remember. 

Thci-c are always gardeners 
among these “ veterans battered 
in their country’s wars ” as the 
inscription over the garden front 
of Chelsea Hospital describes 
the -Pensioners ; and to them 
in half an. acre of ground is 
allotted a. small square where, 
they can' grow wliat pleases 
them best. The small patches 
are decked here and there with 
shells and-even more ambitious 
ornaments ; but their purpose 
used to be to grow flowers. 

There arc not so many flowers 
now.. Old Corporal • Anderson 
grumbles that “ the people here¬ 
abouts used to come on Sundays 
to buy posies from tis; hut 
now they go to them flower 
shops.” There is another griev¬ 
ance. The old Pensioners now 
. grow beans and carrots and 
radishes ■ among their borders 
of sweet peas, and this year- 
made a fine show of tomatoes. 
Then", just when their horti¬ 
cultural thrift was about to he 
re Warded,’down went the price 
of tomatoes. “ What do you 
think of that ? ” asked the old 
corporal’s friend. We thought 
it very hard. But we are sure 
tlie Old Men’s Gardens will 
still flourish. -They are a haven 
of pcaCe on Sundays or any fine 
day, though, alas, they arc not 
so neat and pretty as once they 
were. They are, in fact, rather 
dusty—battered like the veteran's 
of the wars. . 


• ' T he 0 .- lr! ’cn's I 

The Most Famous 

J ust 450 years ago one of the wqrld’s illustrious heroes had 
sailed to immortality. Columbus had achieved the voyage^ 
which opened the gates of America to the world. 

His years of dreaming and striving had at last been crowned i 
by a triumph greater than he knew. He set out to find a 
’westward route to the farthest shores of China and Japan, to ■ 
■which Marco Polo had travelled eastward overland ; but it is 
one of the saddest ironies of history that when Columbus died, . 
an embittered and disappointed man, he believed himself a 
failure. He had not guessed that the world is so big ; he did' ’ 
not. dream that the vast continent of America lay between the 
west coast of Europe and the unknown coast of Asia. Instead 
of discovering the fabulous riches of'the Indies he had merely 
found a new world by mistake ! 


Of the early life of Columbus 
we can be sure of very little. He 
was-born (probably in 1451) in 
Genoa, which was then a State in 
itself, and his father, a humble 
woolcombcr, sent him to Pavia 
University. • * 

When he was about 25 he came 
to -England, and it is believed 
that he sailed from Bristol to Ice¬ 
land. There he may have heard 
vague traditions about' the un-. 
known continent in the west 
which the Viking explorer Leif 
Ericsson had discovered nearly 
five centuries before. - 

Queen Offers Her Jewels 

•In any case, the desire to sail 
towards the setting sun was bom 
in Columbus, and grew .into a 
fierce determination which no¬ 
thing could thwart.'. The story^ 
of his struggle with'doubters and 
bigots takes us to and fro be¬ 
tween the Courts of Portugal, 
Spain, England, arid France, cul¬ 
minating at last in the conver¬ 
sion of Queeri Isabella of Spain, 
who had . sufficient faith in 
Columbus to offer, to pawn her 
jewels to pay for an expedition 
across the mysterious western' 
ocean, It was a poor expedition 
for so vast an enterprise, for 
though' three little ships were 
found there were few sailors will¬ 
ing to face such a hazard, and 
the gaols were searched for 
criminals to make up the crews. 

Columbus was in .the flagship' 
Santa Maria, of about 100 tons, 
and he was accompanied by two 
caravels, Pinta'and Nina, each of 
about 50 tons and commanded by 
two brothers named Pinzon. 
Altogether there were 88 people 
in the little fleet which weighed 
anchor at Palos on the morning 
of Friday, August 3, 1492. 

Three days . after setting sail 
the Pinta lost her rudder, and 
they put into the Canary Islands 
for repairs, leaving again on 

OUR 20 CENTURIES : 
THE TWENTIETH • 

T HE Twentieth . Century is 
v marching on and will soon 
be halfway through, it is the 
century in which it seemed as if 
the dreams of .’men would all 
come true, but, alas, in its second 
decade war'raised its foul head. 
The brutish military ■ spirit in 
Germany ran amok and man¬ 
kind was engulfed in Germany’s 
first war for the conquest of the 
world. 

For four bitter years destruc¬ 
tion reigned, in Europe and our 
country passed through the 
darkest- hours that she had ever 
known; but in the end the powers 
of darkness were -defeated and 
the German Empire became a 
beggar at the door, 

Alas, the nations that had won 
the war were unable to will the 


September 6 . Scarcely were ' 
they out. of sight of land when 
some of the crew began, to mur¬ 
mur; and even the stouter hearts 
were alarmed when, a week later, 
the magnetic needle of the com¬ 
pass became erratic and ceased to 
point unerringly north. But 
Columbus allayed the worst fears, 
by declaring that the variations 
were due to’ the North Star 
revolving round the North Pole. 

Day after- day passed with still 
no sight of land, .and 'Columbus . 
was-now keeping two logs of the . 
distance covered—an accurate 
one for himself and another td 
reassure, the crew. 1 

About'the middle of September 
they drifted into the vast mass 
of floating seaweed which Colurp- • 

. bus named 'the Sargasso Sea. Hr. 
extricated his ships and sailed on' 
westward in fair weather and 
favourable winds; but by now, 
there were signs of open mutinvj. 
among the terrified sailors. ’ i 

The Dramatic Moment 

. Strange birds were seen to¬ 
wards the end of the month, anc> 
several times the exultant cry of 
Land! Land! was raised, only 
for the anxious watchers to find - 
that they had been deceived bv 
the outlines of distant clouds. 

On October 11 their spirits rose 
when the Pinta saw a piece of 
floating wood which appeared to 
have been worked with tools, and 
the Nina sighted a branch- 
covered with berries, and, wonder 
of wonders, .a nest with a hen . 
sitting cn it! That night there 
came a dramatic- moment when . 
Columbus, standing on the deck 
of the Santa Maria and still gaz-’ 
ing westward through The dark -1 
ness, saw a "faint light flickering 
on the horizon. He hardly dared 
to believe his eyes. Could the 
light be on land? 

At daybreak the next morning 
—Friday, the .twelfth day of Octo- 

Now Let Th< 

peace. Crisis, after crisis fol¬ 
lowed, the misery of unemploy¬ 
ment' spread throughout the 
world, depression seized -the., 
peoples of all lands, and the-high' 
promise of Armistice Day was 
shattered in a welter of confusion 
and despair. 

The German people, sub¬ 
merged in misery and defeat, 
followed a ne’er-do-well who had 
tramped the streets of Austria 
with a 'grudge against the world. 

He gathered a little host about- 
him and offered to lead them to 
the Promised Land. As the years 
passed by his followers grew, 
until the man they had first im¬ 
prisoned became tlie German 
leader, and the people rallied to 
him as a godi* They gave up 
butter far gtnss,. and secretly 
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Sfewrpoper 

Voyage in History 


Santa Maria, the flagship of Columbus 


ber, 1192—all doubts were dis¬ 
pelled. The adventurers saw 
spread out before them in the 
glorious autumn sunshine a green 
and lovely island. It was the 
first outpost of the New World! 

Prayers of thanksgiving were 
offered up,. and Columbus landed 
clad in shining armour and a rich 
robe, accompanied by his officers 
bearing the royal banner of 
Spain. ' Columbus named the 
island San Salvador and took 
possession of it in the name of 
Spain. He believed that his 
dreams had come true and that 
he was on the fringe of Asia, 
though, in fact, he had dis¬ 
covered one of the Bahama 
Islands. He was on what is now 
known-as Watling Island. 


In the years that followed the 
-great navigator made three more 
voyages of discovery in the west, 
triumphs' and honours alternat¬ 
ing with failure and disgrace. 
Whenhe'died in 1506 he still be¬ 
lieved he had discovered some re¬ 
mote part of the great eastern 
empire of China. 

The cruel story of what Spain 
did with the new world Columbus 
had given her casts a dark 
shadow over his achievement; 
but nothing can dim the glory of 
that first great voyage when he 
sailed on and on into the Un¬ 
known with little but his own 
dauntless faith and unconquer¬ 
able will to sustain him. 

Then, indeed, he was a man 
alone with God.. 


*re Be Universal Peace 


armed themselves to wreak ven¬ 
geance on the world. 

The Nazi Movement was born, 
determined to turn the whole 
world upside-down, to conspire 
against freedom, overthrow the 
small nations, and break the 
British Empire. Believing' in 
peace, we had ' slept while the 
enemy armed, and the Nazis 
chose their hour. Appeasement 
was in vain, and before long man¬ 
kind was flung into a Second 
World War. 

The appalling misery' of it has 
afflicted the entire human 
race. Germany has overthrown 
Christianity and adopted Hitler 
as her god. Its hand is against 
every man. It crushes, every 
country it reaches, slays old and 
young, turns free men into slaves, 


and restores the reign of bar¬ 
barism oh the earth. 

Our own land rocked and 
reeled, but saved herself in the 
nick of time, and by her side at 
last rallied all great nations, 
save the three enemy powers, 
Germany, Japan, and Germany’s 
vassal,- Italy. With America at 
the side of the British Empire, 
with Russia allied with the- 
English-Speaking race until Ger¬ 
man power is brpken, with 
China’s millions on our side, the 
end is as certain as the rising of 
the sun, and it will follow yet that 
in this Twentieth .Century there 
will come the Anal victory of man 
over the greatest evil earth has 
ever known, and the federation 
of all free peoples' into a human 
brotherhood. 
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Sift Your Own Heart 


Are the Stars Neutral? 

Only the'stars are neutral, a new book says; but are they neutral? 
Oliver Wendell Holmes did not think so, for he wrote these verses' on 
the sadness of the stars and flowers keeping watch over our world. 


"pnxK, ye arc men, deem it not 
impossible for you to err; 
sift impartially your own hearts, 
whether it be force of reason or 
vehcmency . of affection which 
hath bred and still doth feed 
these opinions in you, If truth 
do anywhere manifest itself, seek 
not to smother it with glozing 
delusions; acknowledge the 
greatness thereof and think it 
your best victory when the same 
doth prevail over you. 

Richard Hooker 

St Francis Passes 

. It is just 760 years since Francis of 
Assisi was born and 716 years this 
month since he died. 
r ynKmc was no sound, but the 
fishes knew. 

The shy little rabbits in sheltered 
holes, 

The fiekbmice, the badgers, and 
the voles. 

The sheep and the cattle, the 
kittens at play. 

The .butterflies gay. 

They knew. 

There was no sound, but the 
flowers knew. 

And the trees that had shaded 
his head, 

The friendly' earth to which he 
had fled 

Long ago; and each - bright 
sunbeam, 

Each trickling stream, 

They kuclu. 

There was no sound, but the , 
beggars knew. 

The lepers, the blind, and the 
lame,- 

All those who had cause to love 
his name, 

To whose weary hearts he had 
given 

A Christlike vision. 

They knew. ■ --. 

There was no sound, but the 
birds knew. 

High in the sky they sang their 
praise 

Of the man who loved them all 
his days, 

And when, in the sunset light. 
Came his night, 

They knew. B. M. Woodall 

The Crabtree Said to the Apple 

y e.wi: to the German his fatuous 
brag of being pure-blooded 
and uncrossed—a boast which 
the crabtree lias made to the 
apple, and the sloe tree to the 
plum, for thousands of years. 

J. S. Phillimore 

OUR TRADITIONS 

Quits is a great country,, with 
long traditions round, which 
the life of a nation has twined 
itself. You cannot put things 
right by making an abrupt break 
with the past. You cannot 
create a new society' or a new 
religion ; you might as well try 
to build a tree. ' W. R. Inge 

The Race is to the Wise 

’T’iik race is not now so much to- 
i the strong as to the wise; 1 
not so.much to the lusty' as to,the 
self-controlled ; not so much to 
muscle as to mind ; net so much to 
brawn as to brain. C. \y. S. 


^^iien Eve had led her lord 
away. 

And Cain had killed his brother. 
The stars and flowers, the poets 
say. 

Agreed'with one another 

To cheat the cunning tempter’s 
art. 

And teach the race its duty, 

By' keeping on its wicked heart 
Their cy'es of light and beauty. 

A million sleepless lids, they say. 
Will be at least a Warning ; 

And so the flowers watch day 
by day. 

The stars from eve till morning. 

On'hill , and prairie, field and 
lawn, 

Their dewy eyes upturning, 

While There is Time 

|F we think more wisely, while 
there is y'et time, and set 
our minds again on multiplying 
Englishmen; and not on cheap¬ 
ening English wares ; if wc 
resolve to submit to wholesome 
laws of labour and economy', 
.and, setting our political 
squabbles aside, try how many 
stroiig creatures, friendly and 
faithful to each other, wc can 
' crowd into every spot of English 
dominion, neither poisoivnor iron 
will prevail against 11 s. Ruskin 

TO SCORN DELIGHTS 

CYmc is the spur that the clear 
1 spirit doth raise, 

To scorn delights and live laborious 
days. John Milton 

The Faithful Heart 

make the counsel of thy 
heart to stand, for there is 
none ntore faithful unto tlice 
than it. 

For a man’s soul is sometime 
■'wont to bring him tidings more 
than seven watchmen that sit on 
high on a watch tower. 

.And above all this, intreat the 
Most High that. He may direct 
thy way' in truth. Ecclesiasticus 


The flowers still watch from. 

reddening dawn 
Till Western skies are burning. 

Alas ! each hour of daylight tells 
A tale of shame so crushing 
That some turn white as sca- 
bleached shells. 

And some are alway'S blushing. 

But when the patient stars Took 
down 

On all their light discovers, 

The traitor’s smile, - the mur¬ 
derer’s frown, 

The lips of lying lovers,' 

They try to shutjeheir saddening 
eyes. 

And in the vain endeavour 
We see them twinkling in the 
skies, 

And so they wink for ever. 

Prayer of a Child Grown lip 

What- hopes were clustered 
round my head ! 

What loving'prayers for me were 
said ! 

And, now to manhood’s stature 
■grown, 

What tender mercy I have 
known! 

In what remains of life’s brief 
span 

Make me; O God, to be the man 
My parents prayed 'that I should 
• . be— 

A fellow-worker,- Lord, with 
Thee. , ' David Efiaye 

THE TEMPLE 

’“Thick)-: was once a man who 
had seen the Parthenon, 
and he wished to ’build his god 
a temple like' it. But, try as 
he would, lie could only produce 
a mud hut thatched with straw ; 
and lie sat down and wept 
because he could not build a 
temple for his god.' 

But one who passed by* said 
to him There arc two worse 
plights than yours—one is to 
have no god ; the other to 
build a mud lmt and mistake it 
. for the Parthenon. Anonvmous 



~ Site! 




TUIC PMC) A Kin * peep at St Albans Cathedral through 
LA'S VjLttl't \J a gap in the old Roman wall 
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The Liberator Who Perished nappy saiiorman Approach of Jupiter 


in a Dungeon 


/'An a house in what, is now called Grafton Way, which runs 
^ across Tottenham Court Road, a plaque has been unveiled 
by Lord Cecil to say that Francisco Antonio Gabriel Miranda 
lived there. Lord Cecil excused himself from explaining who he 
was by saying he was too well known, but indeed Miranda is one 
of the least known of all the liberators of his age. 

the Spaniards and thrown into 
a dungeon, where he languished 
for five years. He never knew 
his country at peace, but Bolivar 
gave it peace at last, and a monu¬ 
ment stands in his memory in 
Plaza Bolivar, Caracas, where 
‘both he and Miranda, his fore¬ 
runner, were born. . 

One Educational 
System For All 

The Free Church Council has 
made it clear that it is strongly 
in favour of one national system 
instead of two. 

The present dual system, it 
savs, involves inefficient and un¬ 
healthy schools, waste of money, 
and tests for teachers. It i£ 
opposed to spending further money 
on denominational teaching; 
m favour of a State school, for 
every child-and a chance to go to 
the university if worth while; and 
in favour of ' raising .the school 
age t.o 16 without exemptions, 
with part-time education to 18. 



He lived through the French 
Revolution, for he was born . at 
Caracas in 1756 and lived for 60 
years. The country of Venezuela 
was then under the Spanish 
yoke, and Miranda .joined the 
Spanish Army; but he was stirred 
i by the American 
War of Indepen¬ 
dence in his early 
twenties and 
fought ■ for the 
Americans. ■ He 
I then joined the 
French Army and 
fought for it 
I against Prussia, 
but fled during the Terror, when 
he came to England to begin a 
crusade for the liberation of his 
own country. He tried to interest 
Pitt in his idea, .and eventually 
organised a rebellion the year 
after Trafalgar. This failing, he 
repeated his 'attempt four years 
later, and was successful." Vene¬ 
zuela was declared independent, 
and Miranda was made Dictator 
and Commander-in-Chief. - 

At this time the great Simon 
Bolivar was sent on a mission to 
London, he and Miranda having, 
their counsel together ' at' this 
house in'Grafton Way-(Number 
58). Bolivar’s mission failed, and, 
civil war broke out in Venezuela 
between royalists and re¬ 
publicans, and in the midst of 
the turmoil Miranda, founder of 
the republic, was - betrayed to 


THE BEES 

Odd creatures are the-bees. 
•We heard of a raid carried out 
by them on a pantry. In they 
went, found a. jar of black¬ 
currants, pierced 'the lid neatly, 
ate. the middles of the currants, 
and went off, leaving the skins. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


I Love Little Pussy 

J love little pussy, 

Her coat is so warm, 
And if 1 don’t hurt her 
She’ll do me no harm.' 

So I’ll not pull her tail, 

Or drive her away, 

But pussy and I 
Very gently will play. 

THE FOX AND THE 
COCKEREL 

hungry fox saw a cockerel 
in a tree, and thought he 
would- make a fine dinner. 
So he lay.at full length on the 
ground, .just under the tree, 
and blinked his eyes. 

"Oh,” he said, “do come 
and help me! I got a thorn 
in my left eye yesterday when 
coming through a hedge, and 
it is giving me great pain and 
is nearly blinding me." 


“I am afraid,” said the 
cockerel, “that if I were to 
attempt to pull the thorn out 
of your left eye I might injure 
your other eye with my spurs. 
But I will call the farmer; he 
will bs able to help you.” 

“Pray- don’t trouble,” re¬ 
plied tile fox, hurrying off. 
“They say the more doctors 
the more danger, so I will try 
' to'get the thorn out myself.” 

PRAYER 

1 /■ me, O Lord, in all 

■ things to be friendly and 
useful, helving to bear the 
burdens of our home, think¬ 
ing of others; and give me 
this night good rest, and in 
the morning the desire to 
serve -Thee through another 
day. , Amen 



And So to Bed 


THOMAS DAVIS HOME 
FROM SEA 

"YyiHEN JThomas Benjamin Davis 
passed away not long ago 
Durban lost one of its greatest 
citizens and South Africa one of 
its great benefactors. 

Born in Jersey 75 years ago, 
Thomas Davis soon found the 
call of the sea irresistible, and 
after some experience as a fisher- 
lad in the waters' round the 
Channel Islands he turned natur¬ 
ally to a career which would 
take him far and wide across 
the ocean, the Merchant Service.,- 

He loved the sea, and well he 
knew all the. hazards of those 
who go down to the sea in ships, 
for in his'early teens he learned 
what it was to be adrift for days 
in a little open boat before being 
rescued. There is. no gratitude 
on earth like the gratitude of 
men who have, been saved from 
perils on the sea, and half a cen¬ 
tury lateri when Thomas Davis, 
a rich man on his yacht, was 
sailing into Oslo Fjord, he 
remembered the Norwegian - 
■merchantman that had rescued 
him, and gave many thousands 
of pounds to the surviving mem¬ 
bers of the crew of to their 
descendants.' 

After several years in the 
merchant navy Thomas Davis 
went to live.in South Africa, and 
there founded the stevedoring 
firm which made him rich. His 
love for the sea never waned, 
however, and he became famous 
as a yachtsman, his magnificent 
schooner Westward being a 
never-failing joy to him. It is 
said that when that other great 
gentleman and yachtsman, King 
George the Fifth, asked Davis 
what gave him most pleasure in 
life, he answered unhesitatingly, 
“Beating your Britannia, sir,” 
But his love for the sea was 
allied to a greater love for his 
fellowmen, particularly if they 
were seafarers, and long after his 
fame as a sportsman is forgotten 
he will’ be remembered for his 
beneficence. 

His gifts made a noble cata¬ 
logue. To perpetuate the memory 
of his son Howard Davis, killed 
in 1915 in Flanders Fields, where 
poppies blow, he gave £50,000 for 
the special education of selected 
boys from the elementary 
schools of his native Jersey, 
£25,000 to the Merchant Sea¬ 
men's Benevolent Fund, a train¬ 
ing ship called the General 
Botha to the South ; African 
Government, and the. 'Howard 
University College to his adopted 
city of Durban. 

Here was a rich man glorying 
in his riches only that he might 
help others. Such • were his 
princely gifts, and in 1940 they 
were crowned by another of 
£100,000 as a nucleus of a fund 
.for _the dependents of South 
African fighting men. 

Now Thomas Davis has passed 
on to his own inheritance. Home 
is the Sailor, Home from Sea! 

SWANKIE 

Coxswain William Swankie of 
Arbroath has received the bronze 
medal of .the Lifeboat Institu¬ 
tion. The way he swanked was 
to go to the help of a barge as it 
was being bombed. 

Turn Out the Light 


The Ever-Changing Spectacle of 
His Four Great Moons 

'T'he planet Jupiter may now'be seen low in the eastern sky 
*■ after 11 o’clock, where he appears much brighter than any 
other luminary and, so cannot be mistaken, writes the CN 
Astronomer. Though at present Jupiter is late in making his 
appearance, he rises about twenty minutes earlier each week, anc 
so he will soon be high in the evening sky. 


It. will be of interest to note 
Jupiter’s movements through¬ 
out the coming winter, as he ap¬ 
pears to thread his way among. 
the stars. Actually he does not 
do this, because Jupiter is almost 
as far away from them as we are. 
His present position relative to 
them is shown on the star-map, 
where he is seen to be below and 
almost in line with Castor and 
Pollux, the two bright stars Of 
Gemini, the Twins. 

Jupiter may not appear to be 
much nearer than the Twins, but 
the light from Jupiter takes 
about 42 minutes to get to us from 
his present position, whereas 
it takes 33 years do reach.us from . 
Pollux and 43 years from Castor 
—and these are the nearest of 
the bright stars in that area. We 
thus get some idea of their rela¬ 
tive ’ distances and the compara¬ 
tive nearness of Jupiter, al¬ 
though a.t the present time 
Jupiter is about 470 million 
miles away. . Put' another way, 
Jupiter is just now about five 
times farther away than our Sun, 
whereas Pollux' is 2,088,500 times 
more distant than the Sun and 
the four suns of Castor are about 
2,848,000 times farther off than 
our Sun. 

A Planet’s Journeyings 

Jupiter’s apparent path during 
the next ten weeks is indicated 
by the arrow on the star-map. 
During this time he will come 
nearer to us and will appear 
brighter while becoming much 
better placed for observation". No 
planet presents so much rapid 
change of appearance, when 
viewed through a telescope, as 
does Jupiter. Even . as seen 
through a small telescope of only 
two inches aperture the rapidly- 
changing positions of his four 
major satellites is a never-ending 
source of interest. 

This can be realised when we 
bear in mind that Io, the nearest 
to Jupiter and which averages 
about 217,500 miles from his sur¬ 
face, takes only 1 day 18 hours 
27 minutes to revolve round him. 
Our Moon, which is almost as 


near to the Earth’s surface, takes 
7 days 7 hours 43 minutes. 
Europa, Jupiter's next satellite. 
372,250 miles away from him, 
takes only” 3 days 13 hours 13 
minutes to revolve. Ganymede, 
the largest and brightest, which 
is 619,800 miles from ‘ Jupiter, 
takes'7 days 3 hours 42 minutes 
to revolve round him. Callisto, 
the outermost, at a distance of 
1,124,300 miles, takes 16 days 16 


Castor , 


Pollux 


JUPITER m 


Delta 


hours 32 minuntes to revolve.' 
Consequently there appears to be 
a never-ending celestial game 
being played of changing posi¬ 
tions and ‘bobbing about—hide- 
and-seek or'find the satellite, as. 
one-might say—as_they go behind 
the great globe of Jupiter or pass 
from sight in front of him. 

Thus from evening to evening . 
we are presented with the charm¬ 
ing-spectacle of eclipses, occulta- 
tions, transits, and conjunctions 
in which their relative positions 
seem to be never repeated. Often 
one or more of these moons will 
appear to be missing for an hour 
or so. .This will happen on the 
night of October 18-19 soon after 
midnight, when Callisto will be¬ 
come eclipsed by the shadow ,of 
Jupiter and will remain out of 
sight for about two and a half 
hours; and Ganymede will alsc 
become eclipsed for nearly an 
hour after midnight; so during 
that time Jupiter will appear to 
have but two moons. The two 
nearer satellites are more fre¬ 
quently hidden,' while on rare 
occasions all four vanish, as on 
May 4. 1932," and again on 

November 21 of that year. ' 

G. F. M. 


Very Good News 


w* have it on the authority of 
. Sir Arthur Salter, head of the 
British Merchant Shipping Mis¬ 
sion in the United States, that 
In September the United 
Nations together are turning out 
ships faster than this year’s rale 
of sinking. 

This is a great saying, for it was 
uttered by a man whose know¬ 
ledge-can be relied on. His was 
one of the two- or three brains 
who saved the British shipping 
position' in the First World 
War, at a ..time when .even 
Admiral Jellicce despaired of 
the situation. 

We must not exaggerate, for it 
is the year's rate of sinking he 
referred to, and the rate of sink¬ 
ing has risen during the year. 
Allowing for that, we have to 
note that Sir Arthur tells us that 
the American rate of building 


alone is expected to be four ships 
a day next year, so that, unless 
Germany makes a great spurt in 
her submarines, the Allied ship¬ 
ping should increase in 1943. 
Everything depends on this, for 
soldiers, food, and arms have no 
value unless moved to the right 
places at the right time. 

More good news on’this subject 
comes from Mr Henry Kaiser, the 
American record-breaker. In less 
than a fortnight Mr Kaiser 
delivered ' a 10,500-ton merchant 
ship to the United States Mari¬ 
time Commission! The time is 
counted from the laying of the 
keel to the actual completion. 

We do not know the conditions 
of the work, or to what extent 
prefabrication helped it along, 
but it is impossible to deny that 
Mr Kaiser is playing a great 
part in the American war effort. 
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of Lyons and the 
Men of Vichy 

CTdouard Herriot, once Prime Minister of France and many 
times Mayor of Lyons, has been arrested by the traitor 
Laval, who is by slow degrees handing France over to the Nazis. 

It was Herriot who stirred his country by sending back to 
Marshal Petain the Legion of Honour which Petain has disgraced. 
Herriot would no longer wear the ribbon so shamed, he said, 
nor would he remain silent any more about the doings of 
Vichy, the handing over to the Nazis of the Jewish children 
in Unoccupied France, and the innumerable other shameful 
deeds of the Petain Government. 


Herriot is .seventy now. There 
are not many men of his age 
and eminence in France'at this 
moment who would risk their 
lives, as he is risking his, to pro¬ 
test so loudly against the vileness 
of the Nazi gangsters. . . 

But if the traitor Laval, who 
rules France under the helpless 
Marshal, thinks it" will be an 
easy business to dispose of 
Herriot, he is reckoning without- 
the sturdy men of Lyons who 
have known and loved "their 
school-teacher, University don, 
mayor, and Premier for so long. 

Herriot has beerj all -' these 
things. He is a fine scholar, a 
writer of notable attainments, a 
brilliant lecturer, an orator, a 
statesman. But, though his 
name is known all over the 
world, his heart has always been 
with Lyons. ■ 

That" city does not lightly sur¬ 
render its honour, as Petain did. 
It was the Military Governor "of ■ 
Lyons who refused to hand over 
the Jewish children to the quis¬ 
ling police of France. " It was the 
Cardinal Archbishop of! Lyons 
who stood by him in honourable 
rebellion, and it was Edouard 
Herriot who sustained them both* ■ 

Men of Lyons, all three. How 
much nobler as-Frenchmen than 
the Men of Vichy! 

And Herriot has always been a 
man of Lyons. Even when he 
went to Paris as. Premier . he 
never made his home there. His 
home was still his quiet flat in 
the City of Silk, and thither he 
returned whenever his work per¬ 
mitted. 

So.we may be sure that Laval, 
who has so far put Herriot under 
only nominal arrest, interning 
him in his own house, will never 


dare to lay desperate hands on 
him. The people of Lyons 
would make that adventure too 
dangerous. Indeed, Lyons may 
write a new Marseillaise one day, 
and perhaps ere long. The 
temper of this southern people 
runs high. They have seen- their 
proud city robbed to feed Ger¬ 
man trade, and their blood is up. 
Alone they can do little, but it is 
more than possible that the 
Lyons people may give the first 
signal for revolt. If they do, be 
sure that Herriot,. even at 70, will 
be there. He will leave -his 
quiet,; book-lined study to write 
an immortal page in history. 

Joseph Stalin trusts Edouard 
Herriot, who, though' no Com¬ 
munist, has always been a friend 
of the Soviet Union. And 
France trusts Herriot, as it trusts 
Leon Blum and Georges Mandel, 
both Jews and Frenchmen who 
have stayed in their conquered 
country, to defy Hitler still as 
they, defied him when France 
fell, and to make Laval even a 
greater figure of contempt than 
he was before, if that be possible. 

Laval has just confiscated 
Blum’s property in France, and 
no doubt thinks himself a bold 
fellow for doing it. But Leon 
Blum,' late Prime Minister, is 
still in France, scornful and 
contemptuous of all traitors who 
toady to Hitler by persecuting 
defenceless Jews. 

No, not even in this matter is 
Hitler having his way. He has 
ordered that Jews in France, as 
elsewhere under his New Order, 
shall wear the Yellow Badge, 
and a certain non-Jew in Paris is 
also wearing it. 

lie is the Catholic Archbishop 
of the Trench capital. 


Vets Wanted Children’s Hour 


'J’his country has long been the 
stud farm . of . the . world," 
breeding - and exporting ■ the 
finest horses, cattle, sheep, and 
dogs. Yet it-seems that our sup¬ 
ply of veterinary surgeons has 
been seriously limited by lack of 
essential funds., 

This is to be remedied; an 
attempt is being made to raise 
a million pounds for the equip¬ 
ment of schools and field labora¬ 
tories from which to send out 
young men equipped with the 
latest knowledge of animal 
diseases an"d their treatment. 
How can the evolution of our 
magnificent domestic animals be 
reconciled with this great handi¬ 
cap in the education of our ex¬ 
perts, of whom we have only .half 
as many as we- need? Quite 
another 2000 are wanted. 

' It would" seem that our stock- 
raisers must have had some 
natural faculty for their work, 
that the old rule of thumb, of the 
ability to profit by trial and error, 
must have been responsible for 
our success as breeders of horses, 
cattle, and sheep. 


Here are the details of the 
BBC Children’s Hour broadcasts 
from Wednesday, October 14, to 
Tuesday, October 20. 

Wednesday. 5.20 The Cat and 
the Fiddle, the last episode in 
Martin Armstrong's series Said 
the Cat to the Dog. 5.55 Prayers. 

-Thursday. 5.20 Louisa M. 
Alcott's • famous novel. Little 
Women, as a play—Part 1, Christ¬ 
mas Holidays. 

Friday. , 5.20 A story for the 
5 'oungest listeners; followed by 
Folk Tunes of Our Allies, played 
by the BBC Military Band, with 
Alexander . Carmichael singing; 
and H. Mortimer Batten’s Nature 
Notes, read by Tom Smith. 

Saturday. 5.20 Coal, a fascin¬ 
ating play by L. Du Garde Peach. 

Sunday. 5.20 The twelfth 
episode in the series by Dorothy 
L. Sayers, The Man Born to Be 
King. ' 

Monday. 5.20 Diddle the Gos¬ 
ling, a true story by. m Phyllis 
Kelway, read by Mac; followed by 
gramophone records and a talk 
by David Seth-Smith, the Zoo 
Man. 

Tuesday. 5.30 The Greenbauk 
Cooperative Children’s Choir; 
and Ralph Wight man, a Dorset 
farmer, giving hints on fsracing. 


The Coming Call 
to Everyone . 

What a Second 
Front Means 

As the war develops there 
**■ is an increasing call for 
Attack; for the establishment 
of a second front in Europe 
of dimensions great enough to 
offer serious assistance to the 
hard - pressed Russians. The 
Russians themselves are natur¬ 
ally eager to have our armed 
assistance. 

It is too often forgotten, however, 
that the organisation of a power¬ 
ful army, to invade the Continent 
demands as'its first condition an 
enormous shipping. It is well, 
therefore,, that the Minister of 
Food has warned the nation that 
it must answer its own demand 
for attack by a corresponding 
sacrifice to save shipping for the 
purpose. Lord Woolton. has 
stated quite plainly that " inevit¬ 
able and very considerable 
changes in the matter of food 
are coming in the next twelve 
months.” Those changes will be 
the civilian contribution to 
attack. 

The Meat Problem 

Such serious words refer to 
much more than going without 
a little sugar or chocolate or 
the banishing of ice-cream. There 
will have to be reductions in the 
rationing of such important 
articles as meat. Meat transport 
calls for fast ships, and the best 
and fastest ships are needed for 
the transport and supply of our 
invading troops. The war will 
presently begin in deadly earnest 
with such forces as we have never 
before marshalled. 

The same problem faces the 
United States. If American 
forces join in tfie coming in¬ 
vasion they can only do so by 
assembling a great mercantile 
marine. It is officially declared 
in America that each infantry¬ 
man sent abroad by sea requires 
320 cubic feet of ship space the 
first time he is moved, and after 
that he needs 401bs in dcad- 
weight for each day he remains 
abroad. An airman calls for much 
more, viz. 840 cubic feet of ship 
space when he is first moved, 
and 401bs of dead-weight a day 
for each day he remains abroad. 

Helping the Soldier 

We can all understand these 
things, and it is in the power of 
every man, woman, and child to 
help by cheerfully accepting the 
sacrifice. If meat is cut down, 
we can substitute cheese, often 
with advantage. Potatoes call 
for no ship space, and we can 
substitute them for bread. It is 
an hour when we needs must 
serve the soldier, never forgetting 
that when he is Sent to "fight 
abroad he demands much' more 
shipping space than when at 
home. 

Our soldier’s food, his every 
material necessity, his arms, 
his amunition. His artillery, 
and his armour have to go 
with him, and to be constantly 
renewed. An invasion means a 
procession of first-class ships, 
and we must try to realise the " 
fact and do everything we can to 
help the men who are offering 
their very lives in this great 
hazard. 


Daddy-Long-Legs Helps 
the U-Boats 

W e have all heard, from our earliest days, of that ungainly insect 
the crane-fly, Daddy-Long-Legs. Our farmers have had 
reason not only to know it, but to detest it for its depredations. 


In early September golf-links 
and lawns swarm with Daddy- 
Long-Legs, which parade about in 
the grass, and sometimes lose 
one of their very fragile legs 
while doing so. 

When they swarm in the grass 
every female is looking for a 
suitable place, in which to lay 
her eggs. She first selects a 
rather damp spot, and, balancing 
herself with her legs in an up¬ 
right. position, pushes her sharp 
tail into the earth, and moves 
right and left to bore a hole 
about a quarter of an inch deep. 
In this she lays two or three eggs', 
and, moving on three or four 
inches, repeats the process. As 
300 eggs have been, found in the 
body, of one female, it may be 
imagined what an incalculable 
amount of damage even one of 
these insects, can perpetrate. In 
course of time the eggs hatch out! 
and the leather-jacket appears. 

The grubs have this name be¬ 
cause of their thick skin, which 


makes them immune from many 
attacks which would be fatal to 
less well-protected creatures. The 
leather-jacket may be immersed 
in brine for 24 hours and is not 
killed. Tliey may be frozen until, 
they are brittle or kept for three 
weeks without food, and still re¬ 
main alive. 

During their whole existence, 
they are gnawing and destroying 
the young shoots of grass be¬ 
neath the soil, a widespread 
destruction of grassland bad 
enough in ordinary times, but 
•nothing less than a national 
menace now. ,We may truly say 
that Daddy-Long-Legs helps the 
U-boats, for he destroys our 
food. The natural and really. 
effective enemies of the leather- 
jacket are the birds, especially 
" ih'e‘rooks, which not only dig up 
the grubs, but swallow the flies 
themselves at the rate of four a 
minute. Yet there are stupid 
people who clamour for the 
wholesale destruction of rooks. 




PERFECT physical fitness, abundant 
energy and the will-to-win — these 
qualities you must possess if you are 
to be successful in sports and games. 

Remember that the leading coaches and 
trainers insist on ‘ Ovaitine ’ as an 
essential part of the ■ training diet for 
players and athletes in their charge. 
They know that there is nothing like 
' Ovaitine ’ for building ' up physical 
fitness and stamina. ■ - 
‘ Ovaitine ’ has also played an important 
part in many outstanding feats of en¬ 
durance. In the last two Mount Everest 
Expeditions ‘ Ovaitine ’ was an essential 
part of thc'high-climbing rations. Ex¬ 
plorers have taken it to the ends of the 
earth. 

In everyday life, in'your school work, 
the same fitness and vigour are.just-as 
valuable. That is wliv . you should 
drink delicious ' Ovaitine' every day. 
It will keep you fit in. body and mind 
and Help you always to do your best. 

' Ovaitine ' is very easily prepared. If 
milk is not available,, watcr-can be 
used, as ‘ Ovaitine ’ itself contains milk. 
‘ Ovaitine ’ 'is naturally sweet, so that 
there is no need to add sugar. 


Drink Delicious 



£ For Health, Strength and Vitality 


/ 
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REMEDY 

lock: I am always ill the 
J night before a journey. 

Pat:, Then why don’t ye 
travel a day earlier ? 

Queer Poetry . No Waste 

r [UiE following verse has been ^/hen our Bill first had oysters 'T'here were several small holes 
written in code. Can you he'sate in the garden fence, 

find out what it is? And ate on t }|[ the . wa jter << whot 

Ozx fnnckx'gddc, zkk xnt vgn “ Wnlt I „ 

: qdze, . . . ga j P e d,, Wad,. for? ’ asked little Jack of his 

Zmc ■ advzqd ne rzxlimf. “H Am t you leaving.the shells . . hii* brother Torn 
' ‘‘No ! ” said Bill. “ Nnr 


Knotty Problem 


TALL STORY 

"yoM: My father once caught 
a fish as long ns this road. 
Dick: Phew! It must have 
been a whale. 

Tom: Not likely; he used 
a whale as bait.” 


bzm’s 

.’Shr z bnvzqckx vnqc, zmc zos sn 
kdze 

:Sn hckdmdrr, enkkx, zmc vzms. 

^ ’ - Answer next week 


Nor 


nowt else ; • 

1 don’t leave no bits on my 
plate ! ” - 


Jacko Left High and Dry, 



Other Worlds 

’ " , , Tn the evening no planets are 

are those holes visihip in • the morning 

Venus is low in 
the east, and 
Jupiter and 
Saturn are in 
the south-east. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be 
seen at 7 
o'clock on Wednesday evening, 
October 14. 


Those are knot holes,” 
said Tom in a superior tone. 

“ If they are not holes, then 
what are they ? ” queried Jack. 

The Waves 

J watched tivo little waves 

. Marching to the shore; 

One died, with a yawn. 

The other with a roar. 

Proverbs About Courage 

(Jourage ought to have eyes as 
well as arms. 

Fortune favours the brave. 

Some have been thought brave 
because they were afraid to run 
away.. 

A gallant man needs no drum 
to rouse him. 

A man of courage never wants 
weapons. 

A valiant man’s look is more 
than a coward’s sword. 



T he to sd-natu red farmer had lent the boys a' horse so that they could 
have a ride round the big meadow. They went off at a gallop. “Look 
out! ” cried Chimp. . “ Mind that tree”' Jacko'tugged at the rein, but 
tfie horse wouldn’t stop. When it got to the old oak right,in their path 
it just flew on—leaving the boys hanging on to the branch for dear life. 
The farmer laughed till the tears came into his eyes. 


Bo You Live in Lambeth? 

TjAmf.icth was formerly spelt 
Limbeheth, and is. Old 
English for lamb-hithe, a land¬ 
ing-place for lambs. No doubt at 
.one time lambs were often 
ferried across the Thames and 
landed there. 

Wordsworth’s Eight Fishes 

These are the eight fishes men¬ 
tioned in Wordsworth’s poems, 
where we find'the names of 209 
'animals, birds, insects,, fishes, 
reptiles, plants, flowers, and 
trees. This completes the list 
fdhich we have been giving dur¬ 
ing the last few weeks. 

Dolphin, goldfish, herring, 
minnow, pike, sea-horse, trout, 
whale. " 


BUSY 

man passing through a small 
village saw an old country¬ 
man laboriously sawing up a 
large pile of wood with a very 
blunt saw. ' - 

“ Why don’t you sharpen your 
saw?” asked the stranger. 

• “No time,” snapped the native. 
“I’ve got as much work as I can 
do to cut up this wood, without 
stopping to sharpen a saw!” 



CLOCK PUZZLE - 

J’rank happened to be looking 
at his. watch when the 
church clock struck six, and he 
noticed that it took exactly thirty 
seconds to do so. 

“Harry,”,he said to his-friend, 
“ that clock struck six in 30 
seconds. How long will it take 
to strike twelve?” 

This seemed to be a very easy 
question, and Harry answered 
without thinking, but he was 
wrong. 

In how many seconds did the 
clock strike twelve? 

A u suer next tveek 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. . 1 Pertaining to 
seamanship. 9 Devoured. 10 To be 
bound to nay. 11 Indefinite article. 
13 Small flat surface, sometimes bear¬ 
ing an inscription. 14 Precious stone. 
16 Large pitcher. 17 Mountain range 
between Rhine and Rhone. • 19 One of 
twelve in judgment. 20 A collection 
of four .things. 22 For example, 
(abbrev.). 23 Anger. 24 Line of 
light. 26 Acts of endearment. 

Reading Down. 2 Anti-aircraft 
(abbrev:). 3 Perfect. 4 Small British 
duck. 5 A pigment. 6 Dread. 
7 Unnatural sleepiness. 8 Stately. 
12 Fresh. 16 To swallow. 17 A 
treacherous person. 18 Fish spawn. 
19 Sounds discordantly. 21 An age. 
4J5 Old for in of the. - , - 

Answer next tveek 


A Great idea in business 

Boy. So many businesses call pay only £10, even if the company 
themselves companies that I often’ fails. 


CATARRH 

MISERY 

eased quickly by 
these healing vapours 


Your stuffy nose opens 
up, your dull, achy 
head clears and stays 
clear when you melt a 
spoonful of Vick brand 
Vapour-Rub in a bowl 
of boiling water and breathe in the 
steaming medicated vapours. Use 
this treatment at bedtime and get 
rid of the clogging catarrh mucus 
that so often keeps you awake and 
restless. For added comfort, also put 
a little “Vick” up each nostril. 



wonder about them. Would you 
tell me what a company Is? 

Man,.. Yes; it is very important 
to know. . The word Company 
means any association of persons 
for a common purpose! When 
you see the name of a business 
stated as Smith and Company, 
the addition company has no 
special meaning; very often Mr 
J. Smith writes up the name of 
his business as J. Smith and Co 
merely to make it look important, 
or he may have partners working 
with, him who, do- not wish to 
disclose their names.' I expect, 
however, that you refer to com¬ 
panies whose titles finish with the 
word “Limited.” 

Boy. Yes; . what does the 
Limited mean? 

Man. Under Company Law in 
our country a Limited Company 
is an association of persons whose 
liability is limited by the shares 
they hold in it. This point is very 
important, and because of. it 
much business, good and bad, has 
been undertaken which otherwise 
would never have been attempted. 
The great' point is limited lia¬ 
bility, which means that if you 
own shares in such a company 
you carinot be called upon to take 
any financial risk in the company 
beyond the shares you subscribe 
for. Thus a thousand persons, 
each subscribing £10 to the com¬ 
pany, can each be called upon to 


Boy. An excellent thing for 
trade! 

Mail. Yes, enabling many men 
of small means to do a big thing. 
That is the root idea of the 
Limited Liability Company,' and 
Parliament legalised such proce¬ 
dure in the interest of the 
country’s trade. Now X want you 
to see what grew out of this prin¬ 
ciple. 

For men to join together in 
subscribing capital was excellent 
so long as companies were 
honestly established, but unfortu¬ 
nately dishonesty crept in, and 
company promoters arose to set 
up dishonest ventures which 
attracted people to buy company 
shares of a worthless - character. 
Thus, in 1928, no fewer than 284 
limited companies were estab¬ 
lished which lost over £50,000,000 
by 1931. Things like this caused 
Parliament to make Company- 
Law stricter. . On the whole, how¬ 
ever; it is right to say that the 
majority of limited companies are 
honestly conducted. 

Boy. I take it that in many 
companies the shareholders are 
content to leave the business in 
the hands of directors? 

Man. That is so, and when 
companies are established and 
prosperous the shareholders do 
not worry about the details of the 
business, being content to draw 


The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

their profits as dividends declared 
payable by the directors. In the 
case of companies with many 
shareholders it is rarely that the 
shareholders trouble themselves 
at all. So we get a position in 
which the real owners of the busi¬ 
ness are cut off from its. manage¬ 
ment and from the persons who 
work for them. The ownership 
becomes impersonal, very different 
indeed from the condition of 
business in ancient bays, when a 
business was usually owned by 
one or'more private persons who 
had personal knowledge of the 
workers in it, from the clerks in 
the offioe to the humblest cleaner 
with a broom. 

Boy. Has the change from 
private ownership to company 
ownership been good for the 
workers? 

Man. It is difficult to answer 
that question - because businesses 
have grown so. While the loss of 
personal touch between owner 
and worker has often had unfor¬ 
tunate results, the resources of 
great companies . enable them to 
do more for- their workers than 
the small owner was able to do. 
Thus we see great limited com¬ 
panies setting up pension funds, 
recreation grounds, medical de¬ 
partments, and so on, for the 
benefit of the armies of workers 
they employ. In some cases we 
see the idea of profit-sharing 
carried out. 



Of special value 
for 



A. Patriot and His 
WASTE-PAPER 
Are Soon Parted 


SWEETENS CHILD'S 
SOUR STOMACH IN 
FIVE MINUTES 

Mother! You’ll be positively 
amazed liow quickly a little ‘ Milk 
of Magnesia ' sweetens a stomacli 
made sour and sick by too much 
rich food. * Milk of Magnesia ’ over¬ 
comes the sour acidity the moment 
it reaches the stomach; That eick, 
ill feeling quickly passes away and 
in _ no time the little one is as 
lively as a cricket. Then ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ moves the bowels and 
relieves the system of the offending 
bile and undigested food which 
have made the child ill. At the 
first sign of sickness just give * Milk 
of Magnesia ’ and nip the attack in 
the bud. Get ‘ Milk of Magnesia * 
today and have it handy. 1/5 and 
2/10 (treble quantity).- Including 
Purchase Tax. Also ‘Milk of 
Magnesia ’ brand Tablets, 7d., 1/H, 
2/3 and 3/11J. (Including Purchase 
Tax % ) Obtainable everywhere. Be 
quite sure it is ‘ Milk of Magnesia.* 


‘Milk of Magnesia ’ is the trade mark of 
Phillips' preparation of Magnesia. 
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